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their children, the religious services of any person in 


| Whose creed they may not concur, or for other rea- 


| sons, satisfactory to themselves. 


ISRAEL POST, BOOK-SELLER, 88 BOWERY, AGENT, | 





SUPERINTENDENT'S DECISIONS, &€. 
Liability of Rail Road Corporations to School District 
Taxes. 

By Joun C. Spencer, Supt.—March 29, 1839. 
The decision of the Chancellor referred to at p. 350, 
Com. School Dec., arose upon the construction of 
the general law for the assessment and collection of 
taxes, and not upon the School act. Corporations 
may own lands, and are liable to be taxed for town 
and county charges, either as inhabitants and resi- 
dents within the town where the main office or place 
of doing business is situated, or as non-resideuts.— 
But non-residents are not taxable under the School 
act for all land owned by them; but in two classes 
of cases only. Ist. Under § 87, [77] they are liable 
to be taxed for the value of land within a school dis- 
trict which shall be “improved and occupied by their 
agent and.servant.” Under this provision I think 
that a depot, an office or other building, actually occu- 
pied by the agents of the corporation, may be taxed 5 
and it is to be estimated according to its aciual value, 
without arly reference to its cost. As the town as- 
sessment roll will not furnish the value of a separate 
portion of the property, the trustees must proceed as 
town assessors. are directed to by law. 

2d. § 88, [78] Provides that if there be “real pro- 
perty in @ district, cultivated and improved, but not 
occupied,” so much of it as is actually “cleared and 
cultivated,’ shallybe liable to taxation in the district 
in which it is situated. I cannot bring my mind to 


the conelusion that a mere track af a rail road, on | 


which cars run, is cultivated and improved, or clea-—t 
and citltivated. These terms import agricultural or 
horticultural cultivation: the employment of land for 
a rail road, does not appear to me cultivation. Nor 


can I think that the running over land by cars, is an | 


occupation by an assent. Occupation, here, means 
residence, or something very near it. 
therefore, is not to assess any land of a rail-road com- 
pany but such as is actually improved, and occupied 
by a building, or a fixed structure that remains attached 
to the site. 

This question must be ultimately decided by the 
Courts; but I have sucha clear conviction on the 
subject, that I would not recommend a course sure 
to involve districts in litigation, and as I believes to 
eventuate in their discomfiture. A district tax can 
be collected only by a sale of goods and chattles of 
the person taxed, § 99; land ean in no case be sold: 
and in case no goods or chattles can be found, and 
the delinquent does not reside in the district, then the 
trustees may sue him, § 102, [89.] But as corpora- 
tions cannot be sued before a Justice of the Peace, 
the districts must go into the Courts of Common 
Pleas or the Supreme Court, and no costs can be ob- 
tained on a recovery less than $50. The remedy is 
very inadequate: and-this furnishes a strong argu- 
ment against the expediency of assessing a corpora- 
tion for any property that is not likely to have goods 
and chattles upon it. 


Religious Exercises in Schools. 


On ApprEan.—By Joun C. Spencer, Supt. The 


Trustees deny that the teacher “has made prayer a | 
They allege that they | 


part of school discipline.” 
permitted the teacher to have prayers, on the condi- 
tion that they should be had previous to the usual 
hour of opening school; and they assert from their 
information, that he did not oceupy school hours, in 
this exercise. In this conduct on the part of the 
Trustees, the Superintendent can perceive no cause 
of complaint. Both parties have rights; the one to 
bring up their children in the practice of publicly 


thanking their Creator for his protection, and invok- | 


My advice, | 


' the exercises, to withdraw from the room. 


These rights are 
reciprocal, and should equally be protected. Neither 
should interfere with the other. Those who desire 
that their children should engage in public prayer, 
have no right to compel other children to unite in the 
exercise against the wishes of their parents. Nor 
have those who object to the time, place or manner 
of praying, or to the person who conducts the exer- 


cise, a right to deprive others of the opportunity of 


habituating their children to what they conceive an 
imperious duty. Neither the Common Schooi Sys- 
tem, nor any other social system can be maintained 
unless the conscientious views of all are equally re- 
spected. The simple rule—so exercise your own 
rights, as not to infringe on those of others—will 
preserve equal justice among all, promote harmony, 
and ensure success to our schools. In the present 


| case, the Superintendent thinks the Trustees had 


lawful right to permit the teacher to commence the 


dren of such parents as desired it; and they were 
also right in directing that such exercises should not 
take place during the hours usually appropriated to 
teaching. Prayer is no part of the ordinary business 
of Common Schools: Parents may, however, place 
their children under the superintendence and govern- 
ment of a teacher for that purpose, and of course his 


jurisdiction in relation to this would extend to them 
But others have no right to disturb the per- | thing human, depend upon culture, for advancement. 
yo : : 


only. 
formance of what is considered a sacred duty. 
the one class is required to abstain from all attempts 
to compel the children of the other to engage in an 
exercise whick the latter disapprove, so the latter 
should abstain from interrupting such exercise ; and 
should accordingly instruct their children not to en- 
ter the school room until the usual hour of commen- 


' cing school, and not to disturb those within by any 


noise or other conduct calculated to annoy them. 
The teacher should allow the children of those pa- 
rents who doe not desire that they shonld a! in 
But if 
they come into the room before the usual school 
hours, and choose to remain during prayer, they must 


easion. If they do not, the teacher may regard them 
as intruders, and treat them accordingly. 

With these principles in view, and with a disposi- 
tion to respect each others’ opinions, there can be no 
oceasion for contention. The Superintendent wili 
be governed by these principles in the decision of all 
appeals of this nature coming before him. 


Assessment Roll.of Town. 


in different districts in the same town, but all inclu- 
ded under one assessment, if all the land is of the 
same description, and was actually valued at the same 
rate per acre, without any variation on account of 
improvement or otherwise ; or if it appears on the roll 
at what rate the separate parts were valued, then the 


: valuation of the portion situated in any particular 


district may be ascertained by the Trustees from such 
inst assessment roll. But df the valuation by the 
town assessors was general, and the land was of dif- 
ferent degrees of quality or value; or if a dwelling- 
house, or other improvements are situated in one dis- 
trict, and none in another ; a new and original assess- 
ment must be made by the Trustees, giving notice, 


&e., under the 90th (80th) section of the School act. 


Joun C. SreNcER, Supt, 


; Teachers. 

Where a teacher, under the age of 21 years is em- 
ployed in a district, and it becomes necessary to bring 
a suit for his wages, such suit may be maintained in 
the name of a guardian to be appointed for such teach- 
ersprovided he has been emancipated by his parents, 
and allowed by them to appropriate his earnings sub- 
sequent to such emancipation, to his own use. If 
there has been no such emancipation however. his 
earnings belong to his father, and the suit must be 
brought in the name of the latter. 

Joun C. Spencer, Supt. 


| 1 > I He | improving’ it, forthwith and continually. 
business of the day by public prayer wiih the chil- | y bm ; 


EXTRACT FROM A 
LECTURE ON EDUCATION. 


BY HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Some eulogize our system of Popular Education, 
as though worthy to be universally admired and im- 
itated. Others pronounce it, circumscribed in its 
action, and feeble, even where it acts. Let us waste 
no time incomposing this strife. If good, let us im- 
prove it; if bad, let us reform it. It is of human 
institutiong as of men,—not any one is so good that 
it cannot be made better; nor so bad, that it may 
not become worse. Our system of education is not 
to bé compared with those of other etates or coun- 
tries, mevdy to determine, whether it may be a little 
more ora fitle less perfect than they; but itis to be 
contrastedwith our highest ideas of perfection itself, 
and then the pain of the contrast to G assuaged, by 
The love 
of excellehge Jooks ever upward towards a higher 
standard ; Unim proving pride and arrogance only, 
that are Satisfied with being superior to a lower. 
No community should rest contented, with being su- 
perior to othér communities, while it is inferior to 
its own capabilities. And such are the beneficent 
ordinations of Providence, that ihe very thought of 
improving is the germination of improvement. 

The science and the art of E-dueation, like every 


And they would be more cultivated, if the rewards 
for attention, and the penalties fotneglect, were bet- 
ter understood. Wheneflects follow causes,—quick 
as thunder, lightning.—even infants and idiots learn 
to beware; ortheyact,toenjoy. They havea glim- 
mer of reaton, sufficient, in such cases, for admoni- 
tion, or impulse. Now, in this world, the entire 
succession of ‘events, which fills time and makes up 
life, is nothing but causes and effects. These causes 
und efpetaa@re bound and linked together by an ad- 
amauvere re And*the Deity has ciyém »s.pewer 


| over the efféets>y giving US power over the causes. 
| This power ebnsists in a knowledge of the connec- 


| those seeds 
| whether it 


. . > 
| | tion established *selween causes and efiects,—ena- 
observe the order and decorum befitting such an oc- | 


bling us to foresee 
ent conduct. 
fect seeds, I 








future consequences of pres- 
‘Show to me a handful of per- 
that; with appropriate eulture, 
oeduce a erowth afier their kind; 
Ise, whicltig.ripened for human 
use in a month; or of oaksjgwhose lifetime is centu- 
ries. So, in seme of the actions of men, consequen- 





| ces follow coriduct with a lock-step; mothers, the 


| effects of youthful actions first burst 


E ae | a subterranean current, in advanced life. 
Where land owned by the same person is situated | aber sadteiniiinas Cobieiae taihen : 
, great relations which subsist between different gen- 


h as from 
In those 


erations.—between ancestors and posteritygeffects 
are usually separated from their causes. bye inter- 
vals of time. The pulsations cf a nation’s heart ge 
to be counted, not by seconds, but by years: “Now, 
it isin this class of cases, where there are long int@r- 
vals lying between our,€onduct and its consequences ; 
where one generation sows, and another generation 
reaps;—it is in this class of cases, that the greatest 
and most sorrowful of human errors origipate. Yet, 
even for these, a benevolent Creator has’supplied us 
with an antidote. He has given us the faculty of 
reason, Whose especial office and function it is, to 
discover the connection between causes and effects ; 
aud thereby to enable us so te, regulate thecauses of 
to-day, as to predestinate the effects of to-morrow. 
In the eye of reason, causes and effects exist in prox. 
imity—in juxtaposition. They lie side by side, 
whatever length of time, or distance of space, comes 
in between them. If Iam guilty of an act ora neg- 
lect, to-’ay, which will certainly cause the inflic- 
tion of a wrong, it matters not whether that wrong 
happen, on the other side of the globe, or in the next 
century. Whenever or wherever it happens, it is 
mines it belongs to me; my conscience owns it; 
and no sophistry can give me absolution. Who 
would think of acquitting an incendiary, becanse t 

train which he had laid and lighted, first cirenit 

the globe before it reached and consumed his neigh- 
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bor’s dwelling 
ucation, the effects are widely separated from the 
causes. They happen so long afterwards, that the 
reasorf of the community loses sight of the connec- 
tion between them. It does not bring the cause and 
the effect together, and lay them, and look at them, 
side by side. 

If, instead of twenty-one years, the course of Na- 
ture allowed but twenty-one days, to rear an infant 
to the full stature of manhood, and to sow in his 
bosom the seeds of unbounded happiness or of un- 
‘speakable misery,—I suppose, in that case, the mer- 
p would abandon his bargains, and the farmer 
would leave the ingathering of his harvests, and 
even the drunkard would hie homeward from the 
midst of his revel, and that twenty-one days would 
be spent, without much sleep, and with many prayers. 
And yet, it cannot be denied, that the consequences 
of a vicious education, inflicted upon a child, are 
now precisely the same as they would be, if, at the 
end of twenty-one days after an infant’s birth, his 
tongue were already roughened with oaths and blas- 
phemy ; or he were seen skulking through society, 
obtaining credit upon false pretences, or with rolls 
of counterfeit bills in his pocket ; or were already 
expiating his offences in the a and infamy of 
@ prison. And the consequences of a virtuous edu- 
cation, at the end of twenty-one days after his birth, 
the infant had risen from his cradle into the majestic 
form of manhood, and were possessed of all those 
qualities and attributes, which a being created in 
the image of God ought to have ;—with a power of 
fifty years of beneficent labor compacted into his 
frame ;—with nerves of sympathy, reaching out from 
his own heart and twining around the heart of soci- 
ety, sothat the great social wants of men should be 
a part of his consciousness ;—and with a mind able 


? From the nature of the case, in ed- | tion. Education, more than any thing else, demands | ing generation, inheriting the fnll capacity for hap: 


not only a scientific acquaintance with mental laws, | 
but.the nicest art in the detail and the application of | 
means, for its successful prosecution ; because in- | 
fluences, imperceptible in childhood, work out more | 
and more broadly into beauty or deformity, in after | 
life. No unskilful hand should ever play upon a | 
harp, where the tones are left, forever, in the strings. 
In the first place, the best methods should be well 
ascertained ; in the second, they should be univer- 
sally diffused. In this Commonwealth, there are 
about three thousand Public Schools, in all of which 
the rudiments of knowledge are taught. These 
schools, at the present time, are so many distinct, 
indepeadent communities; each being governed by 
its own habits, traditions, and local customs. There | 
is no common, superintending power over them; | 
there is no bond of brotherhood or family between 
them. They are strangers and aliens to each other. 
The teachers are, as it were, imbedded, each in his 
own school district ; and they are yet to be excava- 
ted, and brought together, and to be established, each 
as a polished pillar of a ‘i temple. As the sys- 
tem is now administered, if any improvement in | 
principles or modes of teaching is discovered by tal- 
ent or accident, in one school,— instead of being pub- 
lished to the world, it dies with the discoverer. No 
means. exist for multiplying new truths, or even for | 
preserving old ones. A gentleman, filling one of 
thé highest civil offices in this Commonwealth,—a 
resident in one of the oldest counties and in one of 
the largest towns in the ‘State,—a sincere friend of 
the cause of education,—recently put into my hands | 
a printed report, drawn up by a clergyman of much 
repute, which described, as was supposed, an impor- 
tant improvement, in relation to our Common Schools, 
and earnestly enjoined its general adoption ; when 





to perceive what is right, prompt to defend it, or, if 
need be, to die for it. It ought to be understood, 
that none of these consequences become any the less 
certain, because they are more remote. Ii ought to 
be universally understood and intimately felt, that, 
in regard to children, all precept and example,—all 
kindness and harshness,—all rebuke? and commenda- 
tion,—all forms, indeed, of direct or indirect educa- 
tion, affect mental growth, just as dew, and sun, and 
shower, or untimely frost, affect vegetable growth. 
Their influences are integrated and made one with 
the soul. They enter into spiritual combination 
with it, never afterwards to be wholly decompounded. 
They are like the daily food eaten by wild game,— 
so pungent and saporifi¢c in its nature, that 4t favors 
ever re of their flesh, and colors every bone 
in their body. Indeed, so pervading and endu- 
ring is the effect of education upon tse youthful soul, 
that it may well be compared to + certain species of 
writing-ink, whose color, at 4 ig scarcely per- 
ceptible, but which penetrates » and grows 
blacker by e, until, if vou consu 


me the.seroll over 
a coal-fire, the charaeter will still ecible in the | 
cinders. It ought to beynderstood and felt, that, 


however it may be, in a social or jurisprudential 
sense, it is nevertheless true, in the most solemn and 
dread-inspiring sense, that, by an irrepealable law of 
Nature, the iniquities of the fathers are still visited 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. Nordo the children suffer for the iniquities 
only, of their parents ; they suffer for their neglect 
andeyen for their ignorance. Hence, I have always 
admired that law of the Icelanders, by which, when 
a minor child commits an offence, the courts first 
make judicial enquiry, whether his parents have 
given hima good education ; and, if it be proved 
they have not, the child is acquitted and the parents 
are punished. In both the old Colonies of Plymouth, 


and of Massachusetts Bay, if a child, over sixteen, | 


and under twenty-one years of age, committed a 
. certain capital offence against father or mother, he 
was allowed to arrest judgment of death upon him- 
self, by shawing that his. parents, in the language of 
the law, “had been very unchristianly negligent in 
his*education.” , 

How, then, are the purposes of education to be 
accomplished ? However other worlds may be, this 
world of ours is evidently constructed on the plan of 
producing ends by using means. Even the Deity, 
with his Omniscience. and his Omnipotence, carries 
forward our system, by processes so minute, and 
movements so subtle, as generally to elude our keen- 
est inspection. He might speak all the harvests of 
the earth, and all the races of animals and of men 
ingo full-formed existence, at a word ; and yet, the 
tree is elaborated from the kernel, and the wing from 
the chrysalis, by a series of processes, which occu- 
pies years, and sometimes centuries, for its comple- 


¥ 


it happened to be within my own knowledge, that 
the supposed new discovery had been in successful 


operation for sixteen years, in a town but little more , 


| than sixteen miles distant. Now, in other things, 


| we act otherwise. Ifa manufacturer discover a new | 
| combination of wheels, or a new mode of applying | 


water or steam-power, by which stock can be econ- 
renege or the value of fabrics enhgnced ten per 
cent., the information flies over the country, at once; 


| the old machinery is discarded, the new is substitu- | 


| ted. Nay, it is difficult for an inventor to preserve 
| letters-patent. 
sort of keen, blood-hound faculty, 


by which they-.can 
scent an@improvement afar o 


They will some- 


} 
of their breaking into his workshop, by night, and 
purloining the ifff€ntion. And hence that progress 
in the mechanic arts, which has given a name to the 

| age in which we live, and made it a common won- 

| der. Improvements in useful, and often in useless 
arts, command solid prices,—twenty, fifty, or even 

a hundred, thousand dollars,—while improvements in 

education, in the means of obtaining new guaranties, 

for the permanence of all we hold dear, and for mak- 


tion or inquiry. Do we not need, then, some new 
and living institution, some animate organization, 
which shall at least embody and diffuse all that is 
| now known en this subject, and thereby save, every 
| year, hundreds of children from being sacrificed to 


| experiments which have been a hundred times ex- | 


| ploded? 


OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 
“What we may reasonably hope from the diffu- 


| 


us already. 
ences between different men, and also between dif- 
ferent nations. It is the correct understanding of his 
own true interests that makes one man happily vir- 
tuous, and it is because he is not thus, enlightened 
that another becomes miserably-vicious. In one na- 
tion, brutalizing superstition, abject poverty, and 
veneration for ancient abuses, forbid improvement, , 
and keep the people stationary in the first stages of , 
their natural progress ; so that generation after gen- | 
| eration drags out its wretched existence, toiling 


| barely to support life and to secure a few of. the baser 


animal gratifications, because no ray of knowledge 
has pierced the thick darkness which envelopes 
them, to discover to them any more substantial good, 
or to enlarge the narrow horizon which limits their 
experience, their desires, their hopes, and their 


pleasures ; while, in another nation, each succeed- | 


| serviceable to his purposes. 


the secret of his invention, until he can secure it by | 
Our mechanics seem to possess a | 


| times go, in disguise, to the inventor and offer them- | 
selves as workmen ; and instances have been known 


ing our children and our children’s children wiser | 
and happier,—these are scarcely topics of cénversa- | 


| rance. 


sion of education may in some degree be estimated | 
by observing what it is that education has dohe for | 
It has constituted the essential differ- | 


2 


iness which its predecessors possessed, opens fot 
itself new sources of enjoyment, til] it reaches the 
‘most refined and exalted, diffuses their blessings tilt 
they become accessible to countless multifudes, and 
thus purifies their passions, advances them in virtue, 
and raises them in the scale of moral and intellec- 
tual being, because divine science has illuminated 


| their minds, and has shown fhem the inducement, 


the means, and the practicability of being happy.— 


| One nation grovels in slavery, because it does not 


know its rights ; another preserves but a small por- 


| tion of liberty, because it knows not how to defend 


what it has obtained, or to regain what it has lost 3 
while another exults in the unrestrained exercise of 
its energies, because it knows what freedom is, and 
knows how tovalue and to guard it. We have seen, 
from their legislative declarations, that our fathers 
were duly sensible of this great truth, and that there- 
fore, anticipating the evils which ignorance would 
inevitably bring upon their posterity, they estab- 
lished the common-school system,—an institution 
singularly well calculated to perpetuate general 
information,—in the hope that we should not suffer 


| the flame of knowledge to expire, but rather keep 
| alive the sacred torch, and hand it down from age te 


age with undiminished lustre. 

“To show the whole extent of the change pro- 
duced by education, and to exhibit it in the most 
striking light, we miglit take that bare, forked, un- 
sophisticated animal, the human savage, examine his 
condition, and mark the slow degrees by which he 
rises. His instincts are less clear, his senses less 


| acute, his strength, and swiftness, and vigor less ex- 


traordinary than those of several of the quadrupeds. 


| Necessity drives him to observe the qualities of 


things, and to take advantage of such as he ean make 
Nature seems at first 
sight to have treated him like a step-son. She sets 
him down upon the barren waste, naked and house- 
| less, yet needing clothing and shelter; without swift- 
ness to overtake the herds that wander over the pas-- 
tures, or force to conquer, or weapons to defend 
himself against the fierce monsters that prey upon 
| them; in short, destitute, weak, and helpless.— 

Knowledge gives him clothing, shelter, food, and 
tools. With tools he constructs machines—with 
machines he manufactures comforts and luxuries, 
and with all these he accumulates wealth, for his 
own future enjoyment, and to bequeath to his chil- 
dren ofter him. He establishes governments to pro- 
| tect his life and wealth ; under whose wing he pros- 
ecutes his researches and improvements, till he con- 
siders him ignorant whom earlier ages would have 
| called wise, and him poor whom the first stages of 

society would have styled rich.” 

‘‘ If we examine the progress, which those occu- 
pations on which the greater part of mankind depend 
for their subsistence have made in modern times, we 
| Shall find the same cause operating here. Not merely 

the increase of knowledge, but the diffusion of know- 
ledge generally among the people, has produced 
most of the phenomena of our present situation. 

“ Agriculture was formerly carried on in so slovenly 
and improvident a manner, that terrible famines fre- 
quently devastated countries, which then contained 
not half the population they now support in plenty. 
Those who tilled the soil had no immediate personal 
interest in the profit or loss of the harvest. The 
land was in the hands of the hereditary nobility, and 
there it would have remained, if what, in Europe, 
| are called the lower classes, had continued in igno~ 
But, since the diffusion of knowledge has 
| brought about the Reformation, the independence 
and freedom of America, the French Revolution, the 
downfall of the feudal system, and the consequent 
improvement in the condition of the laboring classes, 
agriculture is carried on, in several nations of the 


| world, by those who reap the benefit of the product. 


It is no longer monopolized by lords, nor cultivated 
by slaves. In those countries where the land is in 
the possession of an intelligent and independent yeo- 
manry, it has become a garden of fertility, ‘The 
dense population of England and of Holland, and 
the thirty millions of France, import but little food, 
and yet are better fed in years of scarcity than the 
scanty and beggarly population of the same coun- 
tries three centuries and a half ago. 

“ Manufactures also owe their development to the 
growing importanee of the new classes, to. whom 
knowledge has given wealth, and:to the influence 
they have had in altering the habits and wants of the 
old exclusive proprietors. While the feudal baron 


, lived in his castle, consumed the harvest of his do- 


mains to. maintain state in his hall, and devoted his 
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surplus revenue, if he had any, to service in the | chief source of the great accumulations of capital in | nevolence, 


wars, or to quarrels with his neighbors, manufac- 
tures were few and simple ; but since the class, hav- 


them, has been so vastly increased, Philosophy has | 
employed herself in the service of the useful arts, | 
the whale force of chemistry has been brought to | 
bear upon the processes of manufacture, and inge- 
nuity now invents more machinery for cheapening 
and perfecting operations, in a single year, than for- | 
merly would Love clliined to be the boast of a whole 
century. ‘The consequence of this change has been 


the amazing facility and rapidity with which manu- | 


facturing industry multiplies its productions ; so 
that articles, which, fifty years ago, were esteemed | 
luxuries, are now ranked among the ordinary com- | 
forts of life, and the daily labor of a working man 
will now earn for him a reasonable supply of many 
accommodations and pleasures, which, before the | 
mechanical age commenced, were only within the | 
reach of the wealth of princes. 
Internal intercourse, the convenience of travel and ! 
transportation, are almost altogether of modern | 
growth. Savages have no roads, and yet without | 
roads it is impossible to make any great progress in | 
civilization. You may have mines of coal in one 
county, mines of the best iron ore inthe next county, 
and both be useless for want of vehicles and means | 
of transportation. A bad road, such as the roads in | 
Poland at the present day, or such as the best roads | 
in England two hundred years ago, doubles the price | 
of a bulky article, like wheat, in thirty or forty | 
miles’ carriage. Of course, with such roads, there | 
-could be little traffic. Now, thanks to the genius of | 
Clinton and Fulton, bulky articles, such as pork and | 
flour, are furnished to the consumer, more than a} 
thousand miles from the producer, cheaper than 
they could be raised in his immediate neighborhood; | 
and the cost is equalized over a whole vast continent. 
The improvement in travelling is not the least of the | 
miracles which steam has wrought. In 1703, Prince 
George had occasion to go from Windsor to Pet- | 
worth, about forty miles. An attendant describes | 
the journey :—“ We set out at six in the morning, by | 
torch-light, to go to Petworth, and did not get out of | 
the coaches, save only when we were overturned or | 
stuck fast in the mire, till we arrived at our jour- 
ney’s end. 
sit fourteen hours in the coach that day, without | 
eating any thing,’ &c. The rest of the account is | 
equally dismal. Now, by the potent urgency of | 
steam, one rushes to London or Liverpool almost | 
with the speed of the wind. Before the Revolution, | 
the journey between New-York and Boston was | 
quite a serious undertaking ; now you take your tea 
in New-York, enjoy a night’s sound sleep, and | 
breakfast in Boston the next morning. 
“ The transmission of intelligence by letters and | 
newspapers, is one of the most remarkable results of | 
modern information. Nothing important takes place 
in Arkansas or Wésconsin, that is not known, as fast 
as steam can carry it, from Georgia to Maine.— 
Nearly three thousand newspaper establishments dis- 
seminate it, and more than thirteen thousand post- 
offices forward and distribute it, receiving more than 
four millions of dollars a year for the postage of let- 
ters. These facts could not exist except where the 
power of reading and writing is universal. Alfred 
the Great complained, that, from the Humber to the 
Thames, there was not a priest who understood the | 
Liturgy in his mother tongue, and from the Thames 
to the sea they were still more ignorant. As late as | 
the fourteenth century, Du Guesclin, constable of | 
France, the greatest man in the state, and one of the | 
greatest men of his age, could neither read nor write. 
Of course, neither Alfred, nor Du Guesclin, nor 
their countrymen, patronized either newspapers or 
post-offices ; yet how much of civilization is due to 
the prompt and general intercommunication of ideas, 
it would be difficult to determine. It is in fact the 
application of steam to the process of thoughi, trans- | 
mitting a train of reasoning commenced in one mind, 
to be completed in another, though a continent may 
intervene. The effect of this division of labor, and 
multiplication of laborers, in the intellectual world, 
can hardly be over-estimated. ° 4 
«While ignorance confined men’s views within 
narrow limits, they scarcely dreamed of appropria- | 
ting, and bringing into common use, any thing which | 
they must resort to distant countries to obtain. Be- | 
fore science had brought navigation to a higher state 
of perfection than it ever obtained among the an- 
cients, it could not have ventured across pathless 
oceans 3 since the discovery of America, it has | 
changed the condition of the world. It has been the | 





| 
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' 


| before. 


?Twas a hard service for the Prince, to | 


| ation should be employed to accomplish them. 


| modern times; it has heen the great promoter of | confirm and guard these ‘princi 
| civilization, and has done more than any other agent | impressions, and habits, as sha 
ing numerous wants and ample means of gratifying | to bring about that community of interest and of | through all possible v 


feeling, which is beginning to unite nations in bonds | 
more durable than the fragile treaties framed by | 
jealous politicians. Through its benignant power, | 


| the blessings, which Providence had allotted to one | 


region, are paticipated in by all; and climates, soils, 
and countries have not been diversified in vain. 

“ The New World has received from the Old the | 
invaluable gift of a noble race of men, more civil- | 
ized and better informed than ever were colonists 
They came in the fulness of time; they 





| have established here, where they were unembar- | 


rassed by the obstacles, which still retard the pro- | 


| gress of their brethren left behind, those free institu- 
| tions which are the admiration of mankind, and 
| which keep alive the hope of the almost desponding 


| 
patriot, who, on the other side of the Atlantic, sends | 
up his ardent aspirations to Heaven that he may en- 
joy such liberty with such protection. The New | 
World is repaying to the Old, richly repaying, the 
debt she owes her, by the example she holds out for 
imitation; an example whose'value cannot now be | 
estimated, but which the future philosopher and his- | 
torian will discuss, as well as record. Not the least 
brilliant irait in this example is our common school | 
system, which ensures the perpetuity of that wis- 
dom and virtue, which are the only safe foundation 
of republics, an institution which the Prussian mon- 
archy has not hesitated to adopt, and in some re- 
spects improve. Let Massachusetts take heed, that 
Prussia does not leave her behind in the career of 
improvement. 

“The aggrandizement of the whole society, as a 
body politic, is not now so much the object of good 
government as to afford the fairest opportunities for 
the perfection of the individual character. Having 
observed those momentous revolutions, which the 
dissemination of knowledge has effected through the 
world at large, let us study the influence of educa- 
tion upon the individual. 


“ The laws of hygiene having been first obeyed, the 
objects of education are twofold; to enlighten and 
instruct the understanding, and to perfect the moral 
sense and form the heart. ‘The first of these is sub- | 
ordinate in importance, and subsidiary in purpose ; 
ta the second, because the intellect is only the agent | 
for carrying into effect the determinations of the 
will. If these determinations are righteous, it will | 
be well for mankind when vigorous and cultivated | 
mental powers are subservient to their sway; if, on 
the other hand, they are iniquitous, it is a deplora- 
ble and a wide-felt calamity, that talents and inform- 
A 
bold bad man is an enemy to be feared, and watched, | 
and hedged in on every side. A man possessing and 


| 
} 


| abusing the highest order of faculties, natural and | 
|acquired, should be shown Jess countenance, and 


command less respect, than an ignoramus or an im- 
becile ; for all the deference paid te his formidable 
eminence is so much homage to the _ of evil. 
Whatever degree of influence is yielded to him, so 
far the social interests and the public and private 
virtues are endangered, or, it should rather be said, 
must necessarily suffer. Knowledge, then, like all 
other power, may prove a blessing or a curse to him 
who wields it, and to those who experience its per- 
vading, overcoming strength, operating upon their 
condition, circumstances, and character. 


“ Knowledge is good or bad, according as it is well | 


or ill used; and how it shall be used depends upon | 
the moral sense, the product mostly of the moral 
education. We cannot say of a confirmed morality 
that it is good or bad, according to the amount of 
knowledge one possesses with it. Morality is good 
of itself, whether one be well-informed or altogether 
unlearned. One may hold all the truth in unright- 
eousness, and deserve the more to be condemned be- 
cause he holds it; but, if any one does the will of 
his Maker, if he does always what is just and right, 
though ignorant nd humble and despised, he has 
chosen that good part of a complete education, which 
cannot be taken away from him, and without which 
all the rest of the most finished education that gen- 
ius could conceive, would be only the worthless | 
adorning of a base, superficial, unsubstantial hollow- 
heartedness, covered with an outward show of false 
pretences, but destitute of any fixed, internal, per- 
manent principle of conduct. It follows, that mo- 
rality is to be regarded as the basis and foundation 
of the character, and that, to instil into the youth- 
ful breast sound moral principles,—principles of be- 


i 


| Most convenient for the purposes of instruction. 


T 


| the present year 


| those Counties 


uprightness, justice, and honor,—and to 
ope with such belief, 
ts, 1 make their stability 
I ! icissitudes of Life almost infal- 
libly certain, should be the primary object, the grand 
end and aim, of a well-directed education. In ac- 
cordance with this design, and as contributing most 
effectually to secure it, intellectual cultivation should 
not be neglected; but it must never be forgotten, 
that the means are valuable only in so far as they 
conduce to the end, and that knowledge, a treasure 
above all price in the service of philanthropy, be- 
comes an inexhaustible fountain of woe, when, 
pressed into the employment of vice, its natural ten- 
dency is perverted, and its mighty, effective energies 
are devoted to the infliction of evil.”—Rantoul. 





EMERSON’S ARITHMETICS. 


HE NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. in three parte, 
by Freeric Emerson, late Principal of the Department 
of Arithmetic. Boylston School Boston. 
PART FIRST is a small book, designed for the use of chil- 
dren from five to eight years of age 
PART SECOND contains a System of Mental and Written 
Arithmetic. sufficient for Common Schools. 
PART THIRD, for advanced scholars, comprises a full de- 
velopment of the higher operations 
This system of Arithmetic is the result of five years’ labor, 
upon which the author entered with a view of preparing -a 
standard wark. that would justify a general use in American 
schools. The effort has proved successful; and the exse and 
rapidity with which scholars learn Arithmetic from these books, 
is truly astonishing. 
The Masters of the Boston Public Schools, Departments of 
Arithmeti¢} make the following statement : 
‘We have considered it our duty to render ourselves ae- 
quainted with the more piominent systems of Arithmetic, pub- 


| lished for the use of Schools, and to fix on some work which ap. 


pears to unite the greatest advantages, and report the same to 
the School Committee of Poston. for adoption in the public 
Schools. After the mest careful examination. we have, without 
any hesitancy. come to the conc'usion. that ENERSON’S Norta 
American ArituMetic, (Parts First Second and Third,) is 
the Work best suited to the wants of all classes of scholars, and 
Accordingly, 
we have petitioned for the adoption of the work in the Public 
Schools.” (Signed by P. Mackintosh. Jr. and seven others.) 

At a meeting of the School Committee of Boston, it was voted, 
unanimously, “ That Emrrson’s NortH AMERICAN ARITH- 
METIC be substituted for Colburn's First Lessons and Sequel.’' 


tcS= Published at Bosvon, by JENKS & PALMER. 
December |, 1840. 





| TO THE VISITERS of COMMON SCHOOLS, 


heretofore appointed by the Superintendent. 


H® erent benefits derived from the examination of the 
Schools by the Visiters who performed unat duty the tas 
year, have been so signal and manifest, that the Superintendent 
would earnestly and respectfully request the gentlemen already 
appointed for that purpose, to renew their inspections during 
A Copy of the Reports of the Visiters will 
be forwarded by the Ist of July, to the respective County Clerks, 


| addressed to each Visiter who subscribed any report, which 


will be delivered on applicati x tothe Clerks. These reporis 
will suggest new subjeets of enquiny, and, frequently. improved 
modes of conducting the examiuations, and stating the results. 
It is also respectfully suggested to the respective Visiters, 
that by drawing up the results of their observation for the pre- 
sent year, in aserics of connected remarks, instead of a tabu- 
lar form. in the mode adopted in the Abstracts given in the Re- 
port, as nearly as may be. much time and labor will be saved, 


| as well to themselves, as to this Department. 


Where there are any vacancies in the Boards, or where it would 
be advisable to increase the number, additional appointments 
will be made upon the representation of the Board, or of any of 
the Visiters. 

In the following Counties, no Visiters have as yet be@n ap- 
pointed, from the want of proper information respecting.the - 


| persons who would be suitable and willing to act: Al » Al- 


legany, Chautauque, Chemung Fulton, ope Lewis, Mad- 
ison, Rockland, Sullivan, Warren, Wayne anid Yates. 

In the following Counties, Visiters huve been appointed, but 
not a sufficieu.t number to visit all the Schools: Broome. Catta- 
raugus. Chenango, Otsego, R Columbia, Delaware, 





| Essex, Franklin Greene, Jefferson, Montgomery. Niagara, Onei- 


da, Onondaga, Ontario, Oswego, St. Lawrence, Ulster and Wash- 


| ington. 


The Superintendent will be happy to avail himself of any in- 
formation which may be given by gentlemen in the above named 
Counties, to enatle him to appoint the necessary Visitere for 
It is hoped that a consideration of the greot 
advantages which must result to the Schools, and to the suc- 
cessful operation of the system, by the gratuitous inspection of 
gentlemen of known character and intelligence, will induce ali 
who feel an interest in a subject of such vital importance, to 
take the necessary measures to have full Boards of Visitere ap- 
pointed for their Counties, and will influence those who may be 
selected to undertake the task. : 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Superintenden:. 
Office of Superintendent of Com Schools, 
5 


Avsany, June 18, 1840. 
APHORISMS ON EDUCATION. 
“Tn proportion as the structure of a government 
ives force to public opinion, it is essential that oub- 
fie opinion should be enlightened.”—WasHINncTor. 
‘¢ A well instructed people alone can be a permanent- 


ly free people."—-Mapison. “Make a crusade 
against ignorance.” JEFFERSON. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. | wiless it is demanded and appreciated ; and unless | 
Se | parents visit them, and see to the quality of the in- 
CEPR S, X. X-, JANUARY ii ane es | sieoithen which their children adie as they never | 
IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. | fail to do in regard to every article of merchandise 
No, 111. | they purchase, and judge of it, not by a parade of 
MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT— Continued. learning in studies of a high name, but by a perfect 
But I must hasten to some other points. For the | ability to do every thing in the studies, however un- 
improvement of our schools, we must provide that | ostentatious, which they may have been over; and 
teaching be thorough. We make provision for this, | he should desire to see that ability tested by a rigid | 
in one most important respect, when we provide able | examination. If one is buying a coat, he will care- | 
teachers. Every man can profess to teach thor- | fully‘examine the cloth—he will hold it to the light | 
oughly, but it is not in every man’s power to do it. | —he will assure himself of the firmness of its tex- 
He cannot teach thoroughly, who knows nothing | ture, and perhaps shave off the nap, to ascertain the | 
thoroughly. In what does thorough teaching con- | closeness and evenness of the thread. If the ques- | 
sist? Simply in this, that whatever children, or young | tion, then, is about the education of his son, shall | 
persons study, they be made to know perfectly. he be content with seeing merely that it has a good | 
It isnot merely that they should understand, i.e. see gloss? — 
into a thing. Ascholar may read ademonstration in| But I must pass on to speak of another point, the | 
Geometry, and see the force of the reasoning, and ad- | proper succession of studies. One study is more adapted 
mit the conclusion; but he has not got it, until he can | to one age of the pupil, another to another. Some to | 
goto the blackboard, and give the demonstration with | the period, when memory and the power of imita- | 
perfect clearness and precision. So he may think | tion are the only intellg¢ctual faculties distinctly de- 
he understands a sentence in Latin, but he has not | veloped; and others to the period, when the reason 
gotten it thoroughly, till he knows the precise value | and judgment have shown themselves, and are ready 
of every word, can translate it with perfect precis- | for instruction. But instead of this principle, which 


ion, and sustain his rendering by an exact grammat- | certainly is as necessary to be regarded, as the rota- | 
ical analysis. 











} 


tion and succession of crops, how great the tendency | 
This thoroughness must be carried into every part | to thrust upon the youngest minds, studies, which | 
of education, the most elementary as well as the | 
higher. A boy is not well taught to read, who has 
not been trained to a distinct and deliberate articu- 
lation—to a proper attention to accent and emphasis 
—nor to spell, if he cannot spell all common words 
with perfect certainty and with promptness. He has | 
not been taught Geography thoroughly, till he has the 
map of the parts of the world, which he has studied, 
so distinctly before his mind’s eye, that he can an- 
swer questions from it, as if the real map were be- 


are fitted only for the older, whilst those proper for | 
the age, are thereby thrust aside and neglected.— | 
Spelling, for example, must, in a language of a struc- | 
ture so irregular as ours, depend almost entirely upon 

an absolute act of memory. 


It must also be learned 
in early life, or it never will be learned, but it seems 
to me that the preference for little stories, little | 
geographies, little histories, &c., both in teachers 
and pupils, takes away from the necessary attention 
| to this most useful part of education, and in a few 


trouble you again on the subject. 
lay, is very frequently used instead of the intransi- 
| #ay, J l J 


| lay is the past tense of the verb lie. 


fore him—nor Arithmetic, till he can not only give 


rules, but exactly and promptly work example=apon | 
the slate or the blackboard, and give distinctly the | 
reason of every step. We may in the same way judge | 
of the manner in which one has been instructed in | 
What | 


any of the higher departments of education. 
he has studied, he should know thoroughly. There 
should be no vagueness in his notions, no uncer- 
tainty—and when examined, no hesitation, no ap- 


pearance of effort to grasp an idea imperfectly com- | 


prehended. All should be complete and finished. 


And yet how little of this is there among us! How | 


often do.we say, to a boy laboring, when under ex- 
umination, with something which he cannot manage 


years the spelling of the young gentleman or young 
lady passes over to the hospital of incurables. 

One stuly is also a preliminary and preparation for 
| another. This would seem to bea plain principle, and 
yet how often is it violated. We rush to the-more , 
, advanced studies, little regarding those which ought 
| to precede—we come upon them unprepared, and 
| study them unprofitably. 


In many of our schools, | 
| hooks of philosophy, stripped of their manliness and 
dignity, are put at an early age into the hands of 
children, instead of being left to be learned in a 
more manly form, after they had become prepred for 
it by other studies and ariperage, A perverted am- 
| bition to get beyond itself, ruins many a school ; and 


| the window,—the active verb raise, must, 


—“TI see you understand it,” when the whole diffi- | an itch for seeming precocious, ruins many ascholar. 
culty arises from his not understanding it—from his! Give to children the labor which belongs to child- 
having satisfied himself and his master, with a glimpse, | hood. Let studies come after each other in their 
a slight and imperfect view of the truth before him, | proper order, and each be mastered before the next 
without taking the trouble, the very vital point in | js commenced, and the greatest results will be ob- 
all sound intellectual training—to study out the | tained. On the other hand, let preliminary books be 
whole matter, and to work at it till it had become | hurried through with, as if they were not to be learned, | 
to his view as clear as the light. The mind easily | put merely passed oyer, and others taken up and dis- | 


| course, if I had gone. 





catches glimpses of truth—it wants no training for 
this—but it wants much and tong training to enable | 
it to control its own haste, and to seize truth firmly, | 
and to make the view of it, however abstract, pal- | 
pable and definite as that of an object of sense.— | 
Such training gives it power, and such training comes | 
of nothing but the most thorough work both of the | 
teacher and pupil. 


It is manifest, however, that such work on the | 
part of the teacher can never be had, unless he has | 
been through a similar discipline, and has learned | 
thoroughly himself. And as thorough teaching is | 
much more laborious and difficult than that which is | 


superficial, it will never be secured in our schools, 


| illusion. 





posed of in the same summary manner, and although 
much may seem to have been aceomplished, it is all | 

The evil in question, is illustrated very 
frequently by the manner in which boys pursue their , 
studies in the learned languages. They learn their 
grammars imperfectly, having starcely done more 
than to catch their scheme, and ascertain where they 
can find the declensions or conjugations, in case of 
necessity, and then hasten to translate. One book 
after another is read through, and they present them- | 
selves as duly qualified to enter upon a higher sphere 
f study, incapable oftentimes of rendering a single 
sentence with perfect distinctness and accuracy. I | 
cannot conceive of a waste of time more perfectly | 
1 


useless. The languages are not learned, the authors 
read are not understood, the mind receives no train- 
ing; éxcept to superficial study, and io content it- 
self with imperfect notions, and to express itself un- 
connectedly, and without meaning. 

But the time thus wasted would have sufficed un- 
der a better system to have aequired not only sub- 
stantial but extensive knowledge. It is as easy to 
read aceurately, after the grammar is thoroughly 
learned, as to read inaccurately without it, and thus, 
while in the mere matter of going over space, little 
is gained in the loose way of study; in the matter 
of real attainment, loose study gives nothing, and 
accurate makes the scholar. 


VULGAR ERRORS. 

I was very much struck with an observation which 
lately came under my notice, “that a man of really 
good education, will frequently detect an ignorant 
man by the use of a single word.”? Are there not 
some such words here in use, which stamp broadly 


| and decidedly the person of defeetive education ?— 


I will notice a few at present, and may perhaps 
The active verb 


tive verb lie ; indeed, the misuse of these is so com- 


| mon, that there is some danger of its obtaining cur- 
,reney by prescription; but no length of time can 


make it any thing but a mere vulgarism. A man 
may lay himself down, or lay his hat down on any 
other object, but cannot lay down; he cannot, in 
sood English, say, “I will lay down on the floor :* 
T lay, is equiv- 
alent to, I did lie, or have lain; and in this sense 
only, can be properly used. Sit, a verb intransitive, 
and sef, active, are confounded in the same manner ; 
a man sits down, or sets himself, or his stick down, 
When I have heard these 
two words misapplied by people, who ought to have 


but does not set down. 


| Knewn better, I have sometimes watched to see 


whether sot down would not follow. Again, rise 
and raise, are subject to the same improper usage.— 
A man rises from his chair, but cannot properly rise 


in this 
case, be used,—he may raise a stone, but cannot rise 


it. Ihave even heard ris or riz used as the perfect 


tense of raise; it is not much worse than rise for 


raise. Done and seen, are also very often improp- 
erly applied, and yet nothing can be a greater out- 
rage upon the English languace. How often have I 
heard men, on whose education large sums have 
been spent, not to say wasted, suy, “ who done that? 
I seen him do it.” It is scarcely necessary to say. 
that the expressions should be, “who did that? I 
saw him do it.” Gone and went, are often misap- 
plied in the same manner, thus, “If you had went 
by that road,” &e.3 the correct expression is, of 
There are cases of confusion 
between the past tenses, and the participles. I have 
heard the phrase, “If I had have known it,” &c.: 


| this seems to have some affinity to the class of words of 


which I have been treating, but is rather, as it appears 
to me, a corruption of, “ If I could have known,” &c. 
Inaceuracy in applying any of the words mentioned, 
defective edtteation ; and I would 
strongly recommend all school -imspectors to bear 


will at once show a 


| this in mind, when examining candidates for certifi- 


cates. The schools ave the proper places to arrest 


| these blunders, and it is important that all publica- 


tions professing-a wish to improve general educa- 
tion, should attend to such matters, otherwise they 
may in time be put forth in some complaisant, utili- 
tarian dictionaries, as warranted by the correct usage 
of the language. There are some such books which 
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have already been very influential in giving perma- are duly taken—and a gradual and systematic ad- 


nency to many modes of speech that are never tol- 
erated where the English language is spoken with 
purity. Editors have been found who, negléeeting 
their duty as guides of the public taste, have obse- | 
quioysly followed it; and if some decided stand be | 
not taken against them, we may soon have an English | 
dialect as corrupt as Canadian French. The proper | 
place to root out efieetually, these errors, is the Dis- | 
trict School. E. | 


| 
' 


ABSTRACT 
Or THE MassacuvsetTts ScHoor RETURNS, 
FoR 1838-9. Boston: 1839. 


Tuirp ANNUAL REportT OF THE Boarp oF Epuca- 
TION, TOGETHER WITH THE THIRD ANNUAL ReE- | 
PORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE Boarp. Boston: 
18.40. 


(ConcLUDED.) 


This review has already been extended to an un- 
reasonable length: and we must content ourselves 
with a rapid sketch of a few of the remaining con- 
siderations presented by the Reports. 

The deleterious influence of private and select 
schools upon the prosperity of the Common Schools. 
is frequently commented upon: and indeed there 
would seem to be very little doubt that these volun- 
tary institutions seriously injure the usefulness, and 
detract from the reputation of the District Schools. 
The origin of this evil is unquestionably to be found 
in the low standard heretofore prevailing in the lat- 
ter; inducing parents who desire to afford their chil- | 
dren a good education, but who consider themselves 
unable to bear the expense of sending them to an | 





academy or any of the higher institutions of learn- | 
ing, to combine for the purpose of establishing what 
is termed a “select” school. <A very little reflec- 
tion would enable them to perceive that the evil | 
which they thus propose to remedy, is one of their 
own creation; and that by exerting their influence 
in elevating the standard of the district school by 
employing competent teachers and remunerating 
them liberally, the same end would be attained in a 
much more useful manner. It is not to be denied, 


however, that considerations more exclusively sel- | 


fish and unworthy sometimes prevails and an unwil- 
lingness is often found to exist, on the part of some 
parents, to allow their children to mingle on terms 
of intimacy with those of others differently and less 
favorably situated in life. Such considerations ought 
to be repressed. Every child of the republic, when 
he takes his place in the institutions of learning, and 
enfers upon a career of moral and intellectual im- 
provement, however humble may be his own condi- 
tion—however degraded that of his parents—should 
be placed upon a footing of perfect equality: should 
be taught practically that upon the proper cultiva- 
tion of his faculties, and upon that alone, is to de- 
pend the character and standing which he may ac- 
quire ; and that all other circumstances are wholly 
adventitious. Tho organization of select schools, 
tends inevitably to the widening of those distine- 
tions, which the energies and policy of our free in- 
stitutions, as well-as the dictates of sound reason 
discard. Let our Common Schools—the “ people’s 
schools”—be eligible to all—let them be of a high 
order in point of respectability, usefullness, and moral 


and intellectual culture—let them enjoy the confi- | 


dence and participate in the favor of the whole com- 
munity: and let them be made the nurseries of know- 
ledge “and virtue for the future rulers and governors 
of our country; and there will be no excuse or pre- 
tence for select sehools. 

This leads us directly to the consideration of an- 


other subject, dwelt upon with great and commend- | 
able earnestness in these Reports; the necessity of | 
advancing the standard of common school education. 


It-is proposed that the studies usually tanght in 
Academies, High Schools, nay, even Collezes— 
should be introduced into the district school; and 
the utmost facilities afforded for their mastery. To 
all this we most cordially assent: the higher the 
standard aimed at, the better—we would even go 
farther—and encourage the introduction of well- 
endowed Professorships in all the useful sciences, 
provided such an advance be at all attainable. But 


before we do this, let us first of all see that the ele- | 


mentary branches are thoroughly provided for—that 
the foundations of physical, intellectuahand moral 
culture are strongly laid—that the successive steps 
leading from one branch of knowledge to another, 





| provement of our systems of education. 


| Sent awakened and excited state of public opinion, 


vancement in sound,education ensured. Let nothing 
be superficial. Let no exertions—no pains—no ex- 
pense, be spared, in making the discipline of the 
young mind what it ought to be—what it is capable 
of becoming—and what it must be, before our sys- 
tems of instruction can commend themselves to the 
eneral favor. The,sodner the present imperfect, 
adly administered, routine of arbitrary signs and 
corporeal flaggellation can be dispensed with and to- 
tally abolished—the better. The sooner the wretched | 
hovels, and * houses of correction,” now known as | 
district school-houses, with their scanty and dis- | 
graceful furniture, can be consigned to the genius of | 
destruction, the earlier will they be succeeded, it is | 
earnestly to be hoped, by temples of science, wor- | 
thy of the name—ada} ted to the great object in view, | 
the promotion of knowledge, virtue and happiness— | 
and justly the pride of a great and free people, their 





| owners and patrons. ‘The sooner all trace is lost of | 


the prevailing modes of instruction, with their mo- 
notonous formality, and uninteresting jargon of 
words, without meaning and without sense, to those 
to whom they are communicated—the earlier will 
they, too, be succeeded by systems corresponding to 
the awakened intelligence of the age—founded upon 
truth and nature, and adapted to the comprehension | 
of the learner. When this is done—when the foun- 
dations are laid broad and deep—when public opin- 
ion is brought to bear with all its mighty foree upon 
the great subject of the education of the people—and | 
when the office and high mission of a teacher shall | 


| be properly appreciated and properly rewarded—we 
| may then hope to rear a superstructure which shall | 
| tower to the utmost heights of knowledge. 


Therg is great danger, however, of advancing with 
an inconsiderate and injudicious rapidity in the im- | 
The re- | 


| sult, it is much to be apprehended, will be but a mix- 


ture of the useful with the injurious—the combina- 
tion of the new with the old garment. In the pre- | 


with reference to this subject, men are every where 
pressing forward with views as diversified, as contra- | 
dictory and as inharmonious as can well be con- 
ceived. Each one has his system perfected—no two | 
are alike. There appears to be no concert—no €ox | 
operation—no comparing of opinions, with a view | 
to the formation of one great and pervading plan of 
education, which shall extend over the broad sur- | 
face of the Republic. All this is, however, but nat- 


, ural—it is the irregular working and up-heaving of | 


those elements so long motionless and in repose, 
which are yet destined to regenerate the race. We | 
are in the commencement of a great transition—a 
transition from ignorance to knowledge—from dark- 
ness to light. The work of rearing the proud edi- 
fice of education, cannot as yet be regarded as hav- 
ing commenced. The antiquated and worn-out su- 
perstructure of the past, are first to be levelled to 
the ground; and if, in the general and necessary 
demolition, any sound and valuable materials for 
future use, can be recovered, it is well—otherwise 
the whole must be destroyed. When this is done, 
there must be long and anxious enquiry—a compar- 
ison of opinions—a concentration of moral and in- 
tellectual strength—a full discussion—and an event- 
ual combination of all that is truly and permanently | 
useful in the various schemes emanating from such | 
an aggregation of mental power. In the meantime, 
let every plan which promises improvement, and 
which shadows forth the capacity of the human 
mind, when its energies are wisely and judiciously 
directed, be fostered, encouraged and tried—let its 
results be communicated to the public—let its ma- 
chinery be tested and thoroughly analyzed, and its 


| distinguishing principles preserved, for future adop- 


those incidgut to the general system—and pointed 
out and applied the remedy. Comparatively small 
as is the State of Massachusetts, considered in ref- 
erence toits geographical territory and its popula- 
tion, the task has nevertheless proved a Herculean 
one. It has been executed, however, in the spirit 
of genuine philanthropy, and with a determination 
to probe the matter to the bottom. We anxiously 
look for such an effort in our own State. No single 
individual, however, no central Board of Education, 
can effect the object in view. Ours is, indeed, an 
“Empire State,” with its eleven thousand districts, 
and its hundreds of thousands of pupils. The im- 
mense field of labor spread out before us, must be 
subdivided, and all the talent and-wisdom of each 
section be put in requisition, to enable us to accom- 
plish the work of reform. We must have the intel- 
ligent and efficient co-operation of the public au- 
thorities ; and above all, the indispensable support 
and encouragement of an <nlightened public senti- 


ment. Avsany, N.Y 8. 8. R. 





METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE EDIN- 
BURGH SESSIONAI SCHOOLS. 


In the early stages, itis, of course, absolutely ne- 
cessary to point out to children many things, which 
they cannot fail to notice for themselves at a later 
period ; such, for example, asthe words for which 
the pronouns are substituted : while, in the more ad- 
vanced stages, higher and more general information 
may be communicated to them, regarding both words 
and things, than would be at all profitable at any 
earlier one. ‘The following will illustrate the method. 


| The passage is from an article on glass :— 


“You have ulready, in the course of this little 
work, read of several very extraordinary changes, 
which human art and ingenuity have been able te 
make upon natural productions. You have heard of 
the shroud of a worm in its lifeless state, of the fruit 
of one plant and the fibres of another, being all con- 
verted into articles of dress for human beings. But 
perhaps none of these transformations have surprised 
you more than that which you are now to hear of. 
Would you believe, that so clear and beautiful an 
article as glass, could be made out of so gross a 
substance as sand? Yet it is the fact, that glass is 
made by mixing sand with the ashes of certain burnt 
plants, and exposing them to a strong fire.” 

On this passage the child, besides describing gen- 
erdity how glass is made, is asked, What 4s meant 
by “art?” What is meant by “human art and in- 
genuity ?? What are “ natural productions?” Can 
you tell me any of them? What is a “ shroud?” 
What worm has its shroud “ converted into an arti- 
cle of dress??? Can you tell me the various changes 
through which that worm passes? Do you know 
any of the uses to which silk is put? What plant 
is it of which the fruit is converted into an article 
of dress? Are there more than one kind of cotton 
plant? Which is the best? Do you know any 
thing that is made of cotton? Can yow dell me of 
any plant of which “ the fibres are converted into an 
article of dress? Do you know any piece of dress 
that is made of flax? Do you remember the various 
hands through which the flax must pass before it 
becomes a shirt? What do you mean by “ trans- 
formations?” What is meant by a “gross sub- 
stance ?” &e. 

As the pupil advances, each passage is subjected © 
to a more minute analysis, as for example :— 

“ How shall I describe to you the vast variety of 
wonderful and romantic prospects that we have seen 
since we came into Switzerland? ‘These charming 
views are varied with mountains, whose snowy 
heads seem to reach the skies; craggy rocks and 
steep precipices, with foaming torrents gushing from 


tion or improvement. | the crevices in their sides, delightfully intermixed 

We can follow these interesting and valuable Re- | with beautiful valleys, adorned with groves of fur, 
ports no farther, at present; but we cannot guit the | beech and chestnut 3 clear lakes, rapid rivers, cata- 
subject without referring in the highest terms of com- | racts, and bridges of one arch, extending a surpri- 
mendation, to the powerful and well-sustained ef- | sing width from rock to rock. The cultivated parts 





forts which our sister State—the eldest member of | 
the confederacy—and the well-known pioneer in the 
march of American civitization—is now engaged in 
making in the cause of Common School Education. 
Under the auspices of an enlightened Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Secretary, the Hon. Horacr 
Mann, has devoted, for several years past, all the 
energies of a vigorous and highly cultivated mind, to 
the improvement of the condition of the District 
| Schools. His labors, thus far, have been crowned | 
| with eminent and most encouraging success. He | 
| has personally visited ‘most of the schools of the 
| State—ascertained their local defects, as well as 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the mountains are covered with villages and seat- 
tered cottages ; and then, the insides of the cottages 
are so very neat, and look so comfortable, that I 
should like to live in some of them that are situate 
in the most delightful spots, were it not for the dread 
of being swallowed up in one of those enormous 
masses of snow, that frequently roll from the tops 
of the mountains, and destroy every thing in their 


| way. In going to the tops of the mountains of 


Switzerland, you may enjoy all the seasons of the 
year in the same day,” &c. 

After reading the passage, the children are requi- 
red to recapitulate, in their own language, the eub- 
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stance of what they have read, and deseribe the pe- | 
culiar character of the Swiss scenery, the interior | 
ce of the dwellings of the peasantry, the | 
particular dangers to which they are exposed, the | 
variety of climate and its cause, and to mention any | 
other scenery of a similar kind which is nearer | 
home ; such, for example, as the highlands of Scot- | 
land. But, as the passage is read in school, not | 
merely for the purpose of communicating to them | 
the direct information which it contains, however | 
interestifg in itself, but like all the other passages | 
which they read, to render them familiar with their | 
own language, to act as a vehicle for the communi- | 
cation of general knowledge, and as a field for ex- | 
amination ou that which has formerly been commu- 
nicated, they are also called upon to answer some 
such questions as the following, or at least, as many 
of them as the pupil is not already acquainted with, 
or the time specially set apart for such examination 
will permit. 
at is Switzerland? What are its boundaries ? 
What is the literary meaning of the word “de- 
scribe ?” | 
nify? Can you give any other examples of that sy]- | 
lable having the same signification? (such as de- 


scend, depress, degrade.) What does the termina- | 


tion “scribe,” signify? Can you tell any of its 
other compounds with their various meanings ?— 
(Here the pupil will mention and explain the words 
inscribe, prescribe, subscribe, superscribe, circum- 
scribe, proscribe, conscribe, ascribe. What is meant 
by “variety?” From what verb does it come ?— 

hat other words are derived from this verb? What 
is the meaning of “romantic?” From what word 
does it come? What is a “ prospect ?” 


example of it? (such as progress, project.) What 


does the termination spect denote? Mention some | 


of the other words from the same root, (such as as- 


pect, retrospect, circumspect, inspect, expect.) What | 


word signifies, “that can be seen?” and the oppo- 
site? What is the difference between a “ mountain” 


and a hill? What isthe diminutive from hill? What | 


is an inhabitant of the “ mountains” called? 


i E What 
is the adjective from “ mountain ?” 


Mention some 


of the principal mountains of Switzerland? What | 


other name is given to “ heads of mountains ?”— 
What are “craggy rocks? What are “ preci- 
pices?” Do you know any other words from the 
same root? What are “torrents,” and “crevices ?”” 
What is meant by “intermixed ?”? What doés the 


| sons, suppose the pupil, in reading, meets the word 
| intreduce,”? he is made to divide it, “intro”? and 


What does the first part cf that word sig- | 


What does | 
the syllable pro signify? Can you give any other | 


the noun is singular or plural? why? and what it | 
would have been if it had been plural? As soon as | 

ese words, singular and plural, are so familiar, as | 
not only to be easily distinguished from each other, | 
but readily brought to recollection, the question is | 
put in this form, Of what number is object? why ? 
&e. A similar process is observed with regard to 
the genders.— Wood’s Accotint, §c. 

The etymological instruction introduced by Mr. 
Wood is one of the most striking features of his | 
method. The teaching is also inductive, and even 
incidental to the reading, though, of course, the 
teacher must have a plan or systematic arrangement | 
in his ewn mind, that important omissions may not 
occur.. As an example of their etymological les- | 


| duce.” He is told that “intro” is a prefix from 


the Latin, and means within. He is asked for some | 


| other word beginning with “ intro,” and soon ex- | 
| hausts “ introduction,” “introductory,” &c. The | 
| other part is next taken up, and its meaning (to 


lead) is explained. Examples of it are given by 
different members of the class, as * adduce,” “‘ con- | 
| duee,”? “ deduce,” “educate,” “induce,” ‘ induc- 
| tion,” “ produce,” &c. The teacher takes care that 
no important word is omitted in furnishing these ex- 
amples. 
words thus acquired, has led to the use of the method 


furnish a new motive to study, by placing one ap- 
plication of his knowledge immediately before the 
| pupil. The great command of words which it must 
| give, when derivations from different ancient and 
modern languages are thus called for, is quite obvious. 

The instruction in geography is entirely by the use 
of maps and oral explanations ; places are pointed 
out on a map, and information given in respeet to 
!them. When their relative positions are well fixed 
in the pupil’s mind, the points marking them are 
| transferred to a black-board, with or without an 


outline of the limits of the country where they are | 


situated, and the pupil is exercised in naming them ; 
| Similar plans are pursued in regard to other parts of 
| the subject. This, as well as other branches of Mr. 
Wood’s method, approaches closely to that used in 
| the best German schools, and requires considerable 
| attainments in the teachers. If left to monitors, it 
| cannot fail te lose its spirit. 

| ‘The exercises in arithmetic are among the most 
| striking in the scheol. Mental arithmetic is partic- 


first part of that word denote? Give some other | ularly cultivated, and the higher classes acquire an 


examples of its application, (such as interval, inter- 
mediate, intercede.) What are “valleys?” Does 
the adjective “ beautiful,? ever take any other ter- 
mination? What is the verb frémit? What are 
“ lakes??? What are they called in Scotland? Men- 
tion some of the principal lakes in Swiizerland, de- 
scribing their respective situations. Mention also, 
in like manner, some of its principal “ rivers.”— 
What are “cataracts?” What is the literal meaning 
of the word “ extending ??? What does the former 
part of that word signify? Can you give any other 
examples of its application? (such as extract, ex- 
pel.) What does the latter part signify? Can you 
mention any of its other compounds? (such as dis- 
tend, pretend.) What do you mean by “ cultivated?” 
What word expresses the art of cultivating fields ? 
and the art of cultivating gardens? What are “vil- 
lages??? What is the inhabitant of a village called? 

at do you call a smaller collection of houses than 
a village? What do you mean by “scattered cot- 
tages?” Is there any difference between a “ cot- 
tage” and a hut ? orwhat? ‘Could you express “the 
insides of the cottages” in any other way ? 

In order to illustrate our method of teaching gram- 
mar, let us take the commencement of a passage in 
the school collection:—‘‘ The grandest, the most 
sublime, and extraordinary object we have yet seen, 
is Fingal’s cave, in the isle of Staffa. It is a natu- 
ral grotto of stupendous size, formed by ranges of 
columns,” &c, If the class be only commencing 
this study, after telling them that all names are 
nouns, we desire them to pick out the nouns in the 
passage before them ; when the first boy will give 

‘ object,” the second, “ Fingal’s,” the third, “cave,” 
and so forth, till they have exhausted the remaining 
nouns, “isle,” “ Staffa,” “‘ grotto, “ size,” “ranges,” 
“columns.” Wherrthey are a little farther advanced, 
the first boy at the time of naming the noun, “ ob- 
ject,” willshe asked why it is “ object,”? and not ob- 
jects, and the distinction of singular and plural will 

pointed out to him, and so on with the rest.— 

After a little time, in place of — the question 
in this form, the boy will be asked at once whether 


extraordinary facility in its accurate use. It has be- 


| and the lessons generally consist in part of mental 
| and in part of written arithmetic, one portion of the 


| time being devoted exclusively to exercises, another | 
| to teaching a new rule with examples. The dull ' 


| method of working through the questions. of a book 
; is not countenanced, the instruction as well as ex- 
| amples being given by the teacher or monitor. 

In writing, which is begun upon the slate, as well 
_as in cyphering, the pencil is put in a tin tube, that 
| the child may not acquire a bad habit of holding it. 
| Steel pens are used here, and in several other schools 
which I visited, and answer well. 





THE POWER OF RELIGION TO STRENGTH- 
EN THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 


‘We speak not thus in any disparagement of the 
present unparalleled efforts to we knowledge ac- 
cessible to all classes of our community. e are 
far enough from underrating such efforts: and we 
hold, unreservedly, that a vast and a beneficial effect 
may be wrought amongst the poor through the well- 
applied agency of vigorous instruction. In the mind 
of many a peasant, whose every moment is bestowed 
on wringing from the soil a scanty subsistence, there 
slumber powers, which, had they been evolved by 
early discipline, would have elevated their possessor 
to the first rank of philosophers ; and many a me- 
chanic, who goes patiently the round of unvaried 
toil, is, unconsciously, the owner of faculties, which 
nursed and expanded by education, would have ena- 
bled him to electrify. senates, and to win that pre- 
eminence which men award to the majesty of gen- 
ius. There arise occasions, when—peculiar circum- 
stances aiding the development—the pent-up talent 
struggles loose from the trammels of pauperism 3 
and the peasant and mechanic, through a sudden 
outbreak of mind, start forward to the places for 
which their mtellect fits them. But ordinarily, the 
power remains through life bound-up and torpid ; 
and he, therefore, forms but a contracted estimate of 
the amount of high mental endowment, who reckons 





The true knowledge of the meaning of | 


even in the classical schools, where it is found to | 


gun simultaneously with the second book of reading, | 


by the proud marbles which cause the aisles of a 
cathedral to breathe the memory of departed great- 
ness, and never thinks, when walking the village 
chureh-yard with its rude memorials of the fathers 
of the valley, that, possibly, there sleeps beneath his 
feet one who, if early taught, might have trode with 
a Newton’s step the firmament, or swept with a 
Milton’s hand the harp-strings. We make, then, 
every admission of the power which there is in cul- 
tivation to enlarge and unfold the human under- 


| standing. We nothing question that mental capa- 


cities are equally distributed amongst different classes 
of society ; and that, if it were not for the adventi- 
tious circumstances of birth, entailing the advan- 
tages of education, there would be sent out from the 


| lower grades the same proportion as from the higher, 


of individuals distinguished by all the energies of 


| talent.’ 


“ We admit, in all its breadth, the truth of the 
saying, that knowledge is power. It is power—aye, 
a fatal, and a perilous. Neither the might of ar- 
mies, nor the scheming of politicians, avails any 
thing against this power. The schoolmaster, as we 
have already hinted, is the grand engine for revolu- 
tionizing a world. Let knowledge be generally dif- 
fused, and the fear of God be kept in the back- 
ground, and you have done the same for a country 
as if you had laid the gunpowder under its every in- 
stitution: there needs only the igniting of a match, 
and the land shall be strewed with the fragments of 
all that is glorious and venerable. But, neverthe- 
less, we would not have knowledge chained up in 
the college and monastery, because its arm is en- 
dowed with such sinew and nerve. We would not 
put forth a finger to uphold a system which we be- 
lieved based on the ignorance of a population. We 
only desire to see knowledge of God advance as the 

| vanguard of the host of information. We are sure 
that an intellectual must be a mighty peasantry.— 
But we are equally sure that an intellectual, and a 
godless, will demonstrate their might, by the ease 
with which they crush whatever most adorns and 
elevates a kingdom. And in speaking to you indi- 
vidually of your duties as parents, we would bring 
into the family-circle the principles thus announced 
' as applicable to the national. We want not to set 
bounds to the amount of knowledge which you strive 
| to impart. But never let this remembrance be swept 
| from your minds—that, to give a child knowledge 
| without endeavoring, at the same time, to add to 
knowledge godliness, is to do your best to throw the 
| momentum of the giant into the arm of the idiot ; to 
| construct a machinery which may help to move a 
world, and to leave out the spring which would in- 
sure its moving it only towards God. We would 
have you shun, even as you would the tampering 
with an immortality deposited in your keeping, the 
imitating what goes on in a thousand of the house- 
holds of a professedly christian neighborhood—the 
children can pronounce well, and they can step well, 
| and they can play well; the mother proudly exhib- 
_ its the specimens of proficiency in painting, and the 
| father dwells, with an air of delight, on the progress 
made in Virgil and Homer,—but if you inavire how 
| far these children have been armed to meet the temp- 
‘tations and vices of life,—how far they have been 
| fitted for usefulness and happiness f 
| principles which should control their aroused fac- 
| ulties, you will find this left to chance, as if unes- 
| sential to education.” —MeWille, ; 
| READING. 
| 1. What are the proper hours for reading? The 
| reading exercises of most schools usually occupy the 
| first hour and a half of the forenoon and of the af- 
_ternoon. Neither of these is the most proper hour, 
| for the following reasons : 

In the morning, the mind, like the body, is invig- 
| orated by rest ; and this period should be devoted ‘to 
| those studies which require more mental exertion 
than the rest. Writing requires very little, and 
| should therefore be deferred. Arithmetic and gram- 
|mar demand more thought, and are therefore either 
| of them proper occupations for the morning. Read- 
| ing requires less thinking than any other branch, ex- 
| cept writing. To devote to it then, those portions 
of time which are required for more difficult studies, 
is extremely injudicious. 

In the afternoon, the energies of the system are 
too much absorbed by tiie process of digestion, to 
allow of intense mental application, especially soon 
after dinner. But there is a particular reason why 
this is an improper hour for reading. The voice is 
less clear, and the lungs less active and vigorous, im- 
mediately after eating, than at other times, especially 
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after eating dinner. This is the proper hour for | become so abundant, penmanship has been neglected 
those studies which approach the nearest to the na- | in the public schools. This is an evil, for it is not 
ture of mental amusements, as geography, and natu- | probable that half the children ever receive any in- 
ral history, which with most children, if judiciously | struction in this art from a writing master. If then, 
conducted, require little exertion of mind or body. | it is neglected in the common school, one half of the 
Yor these reasons, the last hour of the forenoon, and, | children will be less skilful in this art than they oth- 
if the exercise be attended to twice a day, the sec- | erwise would have been. 

ond hour of the afternoon, are the most appropriate | It is my opinion that the instructions. of writing 
hours for reading. masters, by affording suferior facilities to a few, 
have been the occasion of its being neglected by 
school teachers; and consequently many of those 
children, who cannot afford the time or expense of 
| hiring the services of a master, are poorly qualified 
for business. * 

This evil will be remedied at once, if the teachers 
of our schools will remember that the services of the 
writing master, who teaches only private schools, for 
the benefit of those who can pay, do not supersede 
the necessity of teaching penmanship in the common 
school. 

The consequences of poor writing are sometimes 
serious, and at others ludicrous. An indictment was 
found, a few months since, by a grand jury in Ken- 
tucky, against a man for a criminal offence. It was 
quashed by the court, on the plea, by the defendant’s 
counsel, that the scrawl which the foreman intended 
for his signature was not his name, and bore no re- 
semblance to it. 

I have seen a letter written to a lawyer which it 
was utterly impossible to decipher; he could not de- 


a : Ser termine the place where it was written, the subject, 
orthography and import, containing other letters of | nor the name of the writer. The letter, of course, 


the alphabet, arid pursue the same course ; reviewing, | pemains unanswered to this day. 

also, the first set of words. In the same manner,|; An English gentleman applied to the East India 
keep on employing other words until a sufficient num- | Company for an office for a friend of his in India, 
ber is obtained to include all the letters of the alpha- and succeeded in obtaining an appointment. His 
bet. Then take the word dog and show the child | friend, after.a while, wrote him a letter of thanks, 
that it is made up of three parts, or letters, and teach | 


—————— 


MODES OF TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 


Various modes have been adopted for teaching the 
Alphabet to children. One method, which is the one 
pursued in The Mother’s Primer, by T. H. Gallaudet, | 
is, to direct the attention of the learner, at the very 
outset, to words — Let the teacher, for instance 
take the words, cat, dog, horse, and show é¢hem to the 
child in succession, pronouncing each, but saying 
nothing about the letters, and giving him to under- 
stand that, taken asa whole, it is the printed name, or 
mark, for the animal which it is intended to denote. 
After doing this two or three times, let the teacher 
point to the word cat, and ask the child what it means, 
or of what it is the name. If he does not recollect, 
he must be told; and so with regard to the others. 
Soon he will be familiar with these three words. 
Now ask him to point to the word dog, the word 
horse, the word cat, and repeat this mode of inquiry, 
as well as the other till & is thoroughly exact in 
both. Then take three or four more words, of easy 
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him to call each by its proper name, until he is quite 


familiar with them. This process will be made the 
clearer if the word dog is written down, in printed 
letters, on paper, the letters being separated a little 
from each other. Next, ask the child to point out 


the letter o in some other word,—then d,—and then | 


g- Exercise him in this way till he is exact in doing 
what is required of him. Then take the word cat, 
and proceed in the same manner, and so on till he has 
learned all the letters. The use of small cards, each 
containing a word in accordance with the above pro- 
cess, will be found to facilitate it much, and to 
it additional interest. It has been tried in va 
families and schools, and with great success: 
subsequent steps, after the alphabet is learned, both 
with regard to spelling and reading, can be varied at 
the discretion of the teacher. The mode of doing 
this pursued in The Mother’s Primer, and which is 
intended to harmonize with the above mentioned 
plan, can be seen in that work. 

Another mode of teaching the Alphabet, is, to take 
the first four letters, a, b, c,d, and, calling them by 


| 


| 


} 


give | but as Indian devils.” 
TIOUS | looked carefully, and said, ‘¢ Yes, he addresses you | 
The ; as Indian devils.” 


| 


them ; so that he can both give the name when they | 


are shown him, or point to them, when he is told the 
name. Let him, then, find these letters elsewhere 


than where he first learned them ; or it would be well | 
to print them on paper, arranging them in the various | 
combinations of which they are susceptible, and skip- | 


ping about in the exercise till he is exact in his 
knowledge of them. Next take four more letters, 
pocons in the same manner, until the whole is 
earned. 

Another mode is, to begin with a, giving it its 
name, and requiring the child to find it in various 
places ‘in a printed page; and then to do the same 
with b, exercising him with both letters, one while 


asking him to find these letters, and then to give their | 


names, the letters being shown him. Proceed inthe 
same manner with the remaining letters in order, re- 
viewing frequently, and with as many letters at a 
time as may be found expedient. 

Whether the more common, or any of the above 
mentioned modes are adopted, it seems to be essen- 


tial both to dispatch and accuracy, that the finding | 


of the letters in other places then where they are first 


noticed, and the frequent reviewing of them, should | 


be faithfully attended to. In this way the accuracy 


will insure the dispatch, in accordance with the home- 


ly, but very true proverb; make haste slowly. 


WRITING, OR PENMANSHIP. 
Penmanship is an important part of common school 
education ; and though teachers traverse the country 
instructing the young in this art, still it is necessary 
that the teacher of the district school should give to 
Since writing schools have 


it particular attention. 


: Ages 2Y | spelling. G lly the latt t of the fi 
their proper names, make the child familiar with | ape. Snunantine: ne Sane geet ae one Sean 


and signified his intention to send him an equivalent. 
The Englishman could make nothing of the word 
but elephant ; and being pleased with the idea of re- 
ceiving such a noble animal, he was at the expense 
of erecting a suitable building for his accommodation. 
In a few weeks the equivalent came, which was 
nothing more nor less than a pot of sweetmeats. 

A clergyman in Massachusetts, more than a cen- 
tury ago, addressed a letter to the General Court on 
some subject of interest that was under discussion. 
The clerk read the letter, in which was this remark- 
able sentence: “I address you not as magistrates, | 
The clerk hesitated, and | 





The wrath of the honorable body | 
was aroused, they passed a vote of censure, and 
wrote to the reverend gentleman for an explanation ; | 
from which it appeared, that he did not address them | 
as magistrates, but as individuals. 

A certain part of the day should be devoted to 
writing ; the school teacher must assign to it a part 
of his time, as faithfully as he does to reading or 


is the best time for writing. Inthe morning the 
house is often cold, or the ink frozen; and in the af- | 
ternoon, especially if there is snow upon the ground, | 
the children’s hands tremble. Copies and pens should 
be in readiness ; and when the hour for this exercise 
arrives, let each scholar be ready to begin. 

We can hardly appreciate the value of this art— 
How pleasant to be able to communicate our thoughts 
to absent friends! how useful to be able to record 
the results of business! how wonderful to be able to 
put our thoughts on paper, that they may be com- | 
municated to minds in other lands and in other ages! | 

Davies’ Veacher Taught. 





ARABIC PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL EX- | 
, PRESSIONS. | 
Every man leaps over a low wall. 
The best friends are those who stimulate each | 
other to good. 
The best visits are the shortest. | 
Ride not on the saddle of thy neighbor. 
Slipping may happen even in July. _ 
Sciences are locks, and inquiry the key tothem. | 
Take counsel of him who is greater, and of him | 
who is less, than yourself, and then recur to your | 
own judgment. | 
The worst kind of men are those who do not care | 


| when men see them doing wron 


Close the window through which an ill-wind en- | 


| ters to you. 





The owner of the house knows best what is in it. | 
Honor yourself, and you will be honored ; despise | 
yourself, and you will be despised: ' | 
An hour’s patience will procure a long period of | 
rest. ; 


> 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The Harpers’ School Distriet Library. 


From the Albany Argus. 

_ The THIRDSERIES of the District Library has been pyb- 
lished by its enterprising proprietors, and is ready for delivery 
in the several Schoo! Districts, and to such families as may 
desire to placea collection so well adapted to young minds 
immediately within the reach at least of its junior members. 
It is no light pmise to say that this Series equals its predecess- 
ors in characte, interest and value. The design is worthy 
of the age; and the manner in which it has been cariied out 
by the publishers, and by the literary and scientific gentlemen 
whose labors they have brought into the se: vice, is at once 
creditable and useful. The Library rises above a mere col- 
lection: it embraces in several instances original works, writ- 
ten especially for it, —thus affording scope and encouragement 
to knowledge, while, combining and conveying it in a popa- 
lar furm, It promotes its acquisition. 

We do not know that we can give the reader an idea of the 
Series in any manner so well as to state its contents -— 


THIRD SERIES. 


96,97. The History ofthe United States. By the Hon. 8. 
Hale. (An original work written expressly for this Library.) 

9 Application of the Science of Mechanics to Practical 
Parposes. By James Renwick, LL. D. Numerous Engrav- 
ings. 

99, 100. Voyages for the Discovery of a North-west Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and Narrativeof an Attempt 
to reach the North Pole. By Sir W. E. Parry, Capt. R. N., F. 
R.8. Engravings. 

101, 102, 103, 104,105. The History of England. From the 
Earliest Period to 1839. By Thomas Keightley. With Notes, 
&c. by the American Editor. 

106, 107. Life of Commodore Oliver 1]. Perry. By Lieut. 
A. Slidell Mackenzie, author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c. Por- 
trait. 

108, 109. The Life and Works of Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. — 
By Washington Irving. Portrait. 

110, 111. An Historical and Descriptive account of British 
Awerica, viz: Canada, Upper and Lower; Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, the Ber- 
«nudas, and the Fur Countries; their History from the Ear- 
liest Settlement; iheir Statistics, Topography, Commerce, 
Fisheries, &e.; and their Social and Political Condition; as 
also an Account of the Manners and Present State of the Ab- 
original Tribes, By H. Murray, F. R. 8. E. Map. 

112 Outlines of Disordered Mental Action. By Professor 
Upham, of Bowdoin College, Maine. 

113. Selections from American Poets. By W. C. Bryant. 

114,115. Selections from Foreign Poets. By F.G. Halleck. 

116. History of the Moors of Spain. Translated from the 
French original of M. Fiorian. 

117, 118, Distinguished Men of Modern Times, 

119 Counsels to Young Men, &c. By President Nott. 

120. The Life and Adventures of Bruce, the African Tray~ 
eller. By Major Sir Francis Bonddlead. Portrait. 

121,122 The Life and Works of Dr. Samuel Johnson. By 
the Rev. Wm. P. Poge Portrait. 

123. Political Economy. Its Objects stated and explained, 
and its grinciples familiarly and practically iMustraied. By 
Rev. Dr Potter. ‘ 

124. Tie Life and Travels of Mungo Park; with the Ac- 
count of his Death, from the Journal of Isbaco, the substance 
of later Discoveries relative to his lamented fate, and the Ter- 
mination of the Niger. Engravings. 

i25. The Pleasures and Advantages of Science. By Lord 
Brougham, Professor Sedgwick, Gulian C, Verplanck, and the 
Rev Dr. Potter. 

126. Two Years before the Mast; a Personal Narrative of 
Life at Sea, By R. 1. Dana, jr., esq. of Boston, 

127%. History of Lost Green‘and. By a Clergyman. 

128,129. Anierican Husbandry ; being a Series of Essays, 
&c., designed for its improvement; compiled principally from 
the Cultivator and the Genesee Farmer, with Notes and Ad- 
ditions by Willis Gaylord.and Luther Tuc. er, Editors of the 
Cultivator, &c. Engravings. 

130, 131. Uncle Phillip’s Conversations with the Children 
about the History of Massachusetts 

132, 133. Uncle Phillip’s Conversations with the Children 
about the History of New Hampshire. 

134. The Sideral Heavens and other Objects connected 
with Astronomy, as illustrative of the Cheracter of the Deity 
and of an Infinity of Worlds, By Thomas Dick. LL, D. 

135. First Principles of Chemistry ; being a famijiar intro- 
duction to the Study of that Science. By Prof. Renwick. 

136. Life of Jay. By James Renwick, LL. D. 

137. The Familiy lnstructer; ora Manual of the Duties, 
&c. of Domestic Life. By a Parent, . 

138. History of Connreticut, By Theodore Bwight, esq. 

139. Stories for Young Pergons. By Miss Sedgwick. 

140, 141, 142. The History of France. By E. E Crowe,esq. 

143, 144. The History of Scotland. By Sir Walter Scott. 

145. Leffers on Natural Magic. By Sir David Brewéter. 

146. History and Present Condition of the Barbary States. 
By Rev. M Russell, LLD. 

(These two last are in the place of the Lives of Clinton and 
Hamilton, witudrawn.} 





The Library is well calculated to elevate and improve the 
Common Schools. Such has been iis effect, we are assured 
by thesewho have had an opportunity to witness the course 
of theexperiment. We are happy to perceive that it attracts 
attention in other states. ito Virginia, the editor of the Rich- 
mond Erquirer hes brought the subject to the notice of the 
legislature, and has Ueposited copies of the first and second 
series inthe hall of the capito! for the inspection and judg- 
mentof meinbers. The unequalled cheapness of the collec- 
tiun, in part or entire, pleces it within the reach of nearly 
every lofal or district seliool. 








:; FLUID INK. 

All ink may be rendered fluid by putting"into the 
inkstand a small quantity—that is, a piece not bigger 
than a pin’s head—of prepared Ozx-galls, which may 
be pusthased at any artist’s colour-shop. 
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~ HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
1. Exercises in the:discrimination of Synonymes, | 
as exhibited in the ing specimen, is @m impor- | 
tant means of cultivating accuracy in reeeiving and | 
communicating ideas. } 
+ . wae ’ 
Discrimination. 
No.1. Courage, to bear things thet are coming. dn 
Fortitude, to bear the present pain without complaining. 
Resolution, to bear little things. 
Audacity, sauciness.~ 
Effrontery, face to face, 
Hardihood, without feeling. 
Boldness, daring. 
Strenuous, when you will have it so. 
vid, to dare. 
No.2.Courage, to be ready to meet. 
Fortitude, to bear. 
Resolution, to determine, 
, 
Andacity, to be saucy. 
Effrontery, to stare. 
Hardilood, to have no feeling. 
Boldness, to be brave. 
Strenuous, I am strenuously sure. 
. brave. 
How courageous that man is, 
How mnucl: forti/ude that woman has. 
What a reso/ute wan. 
You audacious fellow. > 


“2, The analysis of sentences, by classing the words 
they contain, as in the following example, is a use- | 
ful exercise. 

Analysis. q 
Frank, who had seen the little boy to whom the 
garden belonged, weeding the beds in the garden, 
said to his mother; ‘ Mamma, I should like to try to | 
weed some-of the borders in your gardeén, as that | 
little boy weeds the beds in his grandmother’s garden.. | 





No. 1. Sensible Ohjects. Relative Objects, Actions. 
bee- hive. mamma, seen. 
eds. mother. wedding. | 
garden. who. srid. 
borders. whom. like. ' 
boy. his. weed, 


No. %. 1. Class: 2. Class: 3. Class; 4. Class : 5. Class: 6. Class 
Sensual. Reiative. Abstract. Personal. Kind. Substitute. | 


bee-hive, mamma, borders, boy, little, who | 
beds, mother, morning, Frank, whinge. 

gorden, grandmother, whom. | 
boy, bis. H 


It is also useful to call on the pupil occasionally, 
for his own thoughts on the objects around him, ond if | 
they are not profound, the exercise will at least ena- 
ble the teacher to cultivate accuracy in observation 
and comparison. 


Thoughts on Winter. 


' The trees look beautiful when covered with snow | 
and iee, The pines are partly green, and partly | 
white, being covered on one side with snow. The | 
snow When it descends looks beautiful. Every thing | 
is white. ‘It makes me feel unpleasantly when I 
think of the pleasant views of summer, ant I do not | 
like the thoughts of parting with summer, because | 
winter is cold and unpleasant The roofs of the | 
houses look pretty, because they are white. At , 
first, I am pleased with the snow, but I soon get | 
tired of it, and wish for springs green is prettier | 
than white. It is very pleasant to sit around the fire | 
of a winter’s evening, and read and talk. Winter is 
aseason of comfort; and summer of joy. 

4. To call occasionally for the pupil’s estimate of 
his own character, will lead him to self-observation, | 
and gt the same time, will give the instructor an op- | 

ortunity of correcting ma aiding his judgment.— | 
he following is a specimem.of such an exercise: | 


} 


T have not so many superstitions as I once had.— 
Know more about the mind. Mind my conscience 
better than I used todo. Know how to make my- 
self happy, and govern myself better. Know how 
to express my thoughts, and to think, better than I | 
usedto do. My imagination and reason are impro- | 


\ 
Self. Estimation. | 


; and not for any treasure that might be concealed be- 
| neath it: and yet the former owner of the land will 
| not receive it. 


| sold him the land with all its contingent, as well as | 


| dressing the other) a Daughter? 


| Assuredly. 
' in the country that live on the grass and green herbs? | 


} 


Progress of Wickedness. 


¥. Cheating. 2. Debt. 
3. Stealing. 4, Lying. 
5. Intemperance. 6. Gambling. t 


7. Murdering. 

Conclusion.—We begin to be bady by little and 
little, we grow more and more so, till, at last, we | 
become very wicked. . 

It will be perceived that in all these exercises, the | 
great objects are to call the pupil into action, and | 
thus to develope his faculties—to compel him to | 
possess hiniself of the ideas presented to him, by | 
expressing them in his own language,—and to give 
the instructor an opportunity of aseertaining fully 
his progress, and the effect of instruction upoa him. | 
The importance of these objects will be generally | 
admitted ; and ‘the methods described, have been 
found among the most effectual for promoting them. 
—Annals of Education. 








THE LORD HELPETH MAN AND BEAST. 


During his march to conquer the world, Alexan- 
der the Macedonian, came to a people in Africa, | 
who dwelt in aremote and secluded corner in peace- | 
ful huts, and knew neither war nor conqueror.— | 
They led him to the hut of their Chief, who received | 
him hospitably, and placed before him golden dates, | 

olden figs, and bread of gold. Do you eat gold | 


food before him .that he might eat. He was in a 
gladsome and genial mood, and when he had said 
grace after the meal, she thus addressed him. Rabbi, 
with thy permission I would fain propose to thee 
one question. Ask it then my leve! he replied. A 
few days ago, a person entrusted some jewels to my 
custody, and now he demands them again: should I 
give them back again? This is a question, said 
Rabbi Meir, which my wife should not have thought 
it necessary to ask. What, wouldst thou hesitate or 
be reluctant to restore to every one his own?—No, 
she replied; but yet I thought it best not to restore 
them without acquainting thee therewith. She then 
led him to their chamber, and stepping to the bed, 
took the white covering from the dead bodies. Ah, 
my sons, my sons, thus loudly lamented the Father, 
my sons, the light of mine eyes and the light of my 
understandirf’, I was your father, but ye were my 
teachers in the law. ‘The mother turned away and 
wept bitterly. At length she took her husband by 
the hand and said, Rabbi didst thou not. teach me 
that we must nét be reluctant to restore that which 
was entrusted to our keeping? See, the Lord gave, 
the Lord has taken away, and blessed be the name of 
the Lord! Blessed be the name of the Lord! echoed 
Rabbi Meir, and blessed be his name for thy sake 
too! for well is it written ; whoso hath found a vir- 
tuous wife hath a greater treasure than costly pearls; 
she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 


in this country? said Alexander. I take it for | tongue is the law of kindness. 


granted (replied the Chief) that thou wert able | 


to find eatable food in thine own country. For 
what reason then art thou come among us? Your 

old has not tempted me hither, said Alexander, but 
i would willingly become acquainted with your | 
manners and customs. So be it, rejoined the other, 
sojourn among us as long as it pleaseth thee. At 
the close of this conversation two citizens entered 
as into their Court of Justice. ‘The plaintiff said, I 
bought of this man a piece of land, and as I was 
making a deep drain through it I found a treasure.— 
This is not mine, for I only bargained for the land, | 


The defendant answered: I hope I 
have a conscience ‘as well as my fellow-citizen. I | 


existing advantages, and consequently the treasure | 
inclusively. 

The Chief, who was at the same time their su- 
preme judge, recapitalated their words, in order that 
the parties might see whether or no he understood 
them aright. Then after some reflection said: Thou 
hast a Son, Friend, I believe? Yes! And thon (ad- 
Yes !—Well then, 
let thy Son marry thy Daughter, and bestow the 
treasure on the young couple for their marriage por- | 
tion. Alexander seemed surprized and perplexed. | 
Think you my sentence unjust? the Chief asked | 
him—O no, replied Alexander, but it astonishes me. | 
And how, then, rejoined. the Chief, wouldthe case 
have been decided in your country ?—To confess the 
truth, said Alexander, we should have taken both 
parties intoscustody, and have scized the treasure for 
the king’s use. For the king’s use! exclaimed the 
Chief, now in his turn astonished. Does the sun 
shine on that country ?—O Yes! Does it rain there? | 
Wonderful! but are there tame animals | 


Very many, and of many kinds.—Aye, that must be | 
the cause, said the Chief: for the sake of those in- | 
nocent animals the All-gracious Being continues to | 
let the sun shine and the rain drop down on your 
country. 


WHOSO HATH FOUND A VIRTUOUS WIFE HATH A 
GREATER TREASURE THAN COSTLY PEARLS. 
Such a treasure had the celebrated teacher Rabbi 
Meir found. He sate during the Whole of one sab- | 
bath day in the public school, and instructed the | 
people. During his absence from his house his two 


| lature, for the promotion of education. 
; and colleges, from that valuable institution, the Sun- 
| day School, up to those of the highest grade, should 


| legislators. 


ved, Got more strength of mind. Know how to |-60ns died, both of them of uncommon beauty and 
use my liberty betters and to make determinations | enlightened in the law. His wife bore them fo her 


SEVEN ADVANTAGES OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 

1. They relieve parents from the care and trouble 
of their younger children, and give them leisure freely 
to attend to their domestic concerns. - 

2. They rescue children from the personal dan- 
gers in the little accidents to which they are expo- 
sed; and, what is vastly more important, they rescue 
children from the corrupt examples and influences of 


| vicious servants. 


3. They redeem from waste, and provide employ- 


| ment for that most valuable portion of life which 


passes from the time when infants go from their mo- 
thers’ arms, to the time when they are usually sent 
to the common school. 

4. They furnish, in their exercises of marching, 
singing, clapping, &c., a most healthful employment 


| for that period of life when exercise is more indis- 
| pensable to health than at any other period ; when 


children first begin to use their limbs ; when motion, 


} ettimeof body or mind, is their very element and life. 


5. ‘They give to infants, between the ages of two 
and six years old, an amount of discipline and in- 
struction in the elements of learning which is almost 
ineredible—an amount which surpasses the sanguine 
expectations of the fondest parent. 

_ 6. They teach all children to sing. Man is a mu- 
sical being by nature, and, if begun with when an 
infant, may be taught to sing. 

7. They do much; very much, for the cultivation 
and improvement of the heart. To make deep moral 
impressions, is the leading object in every infant 
school. They aim to preserve the children from 
what is bad, and to put them under the influence of 
what is good.—Teachers’ Magazine. 


EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECH OF THE 


OHIO. 

“ Having myself experienced much inconvenience 
and frequent embarrassment from the want of a more 
liberal education, I feel more sensibly the great im- 
portance of securing to the rising generation the ben- 


GOVERNOR OF 


| efits of instruction ; and I most earnestly recommend 


to ys gentlemen, a continuation of those laudable 
efforts, which have hitherto characterized our legis- 
Our schools 


always claim the most favorable consideration of our 
A well educated and enlightened peo- 
ple only, are capable of self-government, the great- 
est temporal blessing which Heaven has bestowed 


to be 

and perseverance. 
5. The followi 

the method and 


Got more character. 
example of Induction will show 
advantage of the exercise : 
Induction. : 
Pascal went to a cake-shap, and cheated the cake- 
seller—he next got in debt—then he stole—then. he 
denied thatthe stole to keep the stealing a secret— 
ther he fell into bad company, and gambled 3 and, at 


od. Like my intellect. Got more patience | bed-chamber, laid them upon the marriage-bed, and | 


; Spread a white Govering over their bodies. In the 
| evening Rabbi Meir came home. Where are my 
| twosons he asked, that I may give them my bles- 
| Sing? They are gone to the school; was the an- 
| swer. I repeatedly looked round the school, he re- 
| plied, and I did not see them there. She reached to 
| him a goblet, he praised the Lord at the going out 

of the Sabbath, drgnk and again‘asked ; where are 
my sons, that they too may drink of the cup of bles- 








last, murdered his father. . 





sing? They will not be far-off, she said, and placed } 


a 


upon.man.” 


| ad 
| " BEAUTY. 
|. After all, the most natural beauty in the world is 
| honesty and truth. For all beauty is truth. True 
features make the beauty of a face ; and true pro- 
portions the beauty of architecture ; as true measures 
| that of harmony and music. In poetry, which is all 
fable, truth still is the perfection. 
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